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Dry Point. Process of etching.
It is closely akin to line engraving,
in the preliminary stages of which
it was often used, especially in out-
lining the general disposition of a
subject. The tool is a steel rod
tapering at one or both ends to a
strong, fine, sharp point. With this
the etcher draws with a firm hand,
the point scratching a line of ex-
quisite sensitiveness on the copper
plate, and raising, as it goes along,
a very distinct burr on the sides of
the furrow, which lends particular
quality to early prints from the
plate.

Dryptosaur (Gr. dryptein, to
tear ; sauros, lizard). Extinct N.
American reptile of the genus
Dryptosaurus, alternatively called
Laelaps. It was a carnivorous,
beast-footed dinosaur, living in
Montane in Upper Cretaceous
times, and allied to the English
megalosaur, It was 20 ft. long,
rapacious, and sharp-toothed ; it
used the hind limbs and tail in
kangaroo fashion. See Dinosaur.

Dry Rot. Diseased condition of
timber due to the ravages of cer-
tain species of fungi, especially
Merulius lacrymans. This fungus
rapidly consumes the woody
tissue, the affected parts ulti-
mately becoming dark brown, dry,
and powdery, with splits both
along and across the grain. A
certain degree of moisture is
essential to the growth of the
fungus ; the timber must have a
moisture content of over 20 p.c.
When growing actively in still,
damp air the fungus forms soft,
white cushions, but under drier
conditions becomes a thin, greyish
skin.

A single plant of Meruliits
Jacrymans puts forth millions of
reproductive spores, which, being
of microscopic size, may be borne
about by the air. or conveyed im-
perceptibly from infected to sound
timber by workmen's boots, cloth-
ing, timber, etc.; or the disease
may be propagated by the disper-
sion of infected sawdust, or by the
creeping of the fungus from one
piece of timber to another, even
when the pieces are separated by
some material from which the
fungus can derive no sustenance,
but which it will use as a bridge,
auch as brick or stone. The com-
mon idea that the fungus eats
away the interior of beams which
outwardly appear sound is almost
entirely erroneous. Thus, in the
old roof of Westminster Hall some
of the beams and rafters were
hollowed to mere shells, but it was
found that the damage was due
to a boring beetle. Dry rot cannot

develop (though it may long
remain latent) in wood to which
air-currents have free access, and
which has a moisture content of
20 p.c. or less.

Conformably to this assumption,
architects and builders are legally
required to provide effective venti-
lation and otherwise prevent
dampness by inserting damp-proof
courses, concreting foundations,
and forming dry areas. Steeping
the wood in creosote, corrosive
sublimate, etc., has been recom-
mended as an additional precau-
tion against dry rot. The dry rot
of oak-built ships is usually due
to another species of fungus. See
Brickwork; Building.

Drysaltery. Term applied to
the business of a drysalter or the
articles sold by him. These consist
of heavy chemicals (borax, salt,
soda, sulphur, etc.), dye-stuffs
(alkanet, indigo, etc.)~ gums
(arabic, shellac, kauri, resin), oils
(paraffin, linseed oil, boiled oil,
turpentine), and crude drugs (lin-
seed, senna, Epsom salt, Glau-
ber's salt, etc.). Drysalters also
sel] pickles, preserved meat, and
saruces.

Dry Walling, Uncemented wall
used in stone-producing districts
as a cheap form of boundary for
fields. The stones are laid dry and
the strength of the wall depends
entirely on the ability of the
builder to produce a good bond
by correctly fitting the roughly cut
stones. The wall is strengthened
by bedding on the top course or
adding an improvised coping.

Dual. Grammatical form origi-
nally used in some languages to
express the idea of things naturally
thought of in pairs, as the eyes and
feet. It was then extended to other
objects associated in twos (two
men, two books). It is found in
Sanskrit, ancient Greek, Arabic,
and Hebrew, and traces of it occur
in Anglo-Saxon.

Duala. This town in the Cam-
croons is described under its more
usual French form Douala.

Dual Control. Method whereby
either of two pilots may control
an aircraft. The rudder and
control levers are duplicated as
are the engine throttle and
switches. Dual control is essential
on aircraft used for teaching pilots;
in training aircraft there is a full
set of controls in the pilot's seat
and a duplicate in the passenger's
seat, so that either the pupil or
instructor can fly the aircraft.
Large bombers and air liners are
usually fitted with dual controls,
so that the captain can hand over
to the second pilot. Motor vehicles

with duplicated controls are used
for instructing car drivers.
Dual Ignition. Arrangement
by which two forms of ignition
apparatus arc fitted to an engine.
One system is by accumulator and
coil for starting purposes, and by
magneto for the subsequent opera-
tion. The term is sometimes ap-
plied to the system of fitting two
sparking plugs to the engine
cylinder in order to produce two
sparks simultaneously and thus
facilitate the ignition of the
explosive mixture.
Dualism (Lat. dualis, contain-
ing two). The assumption of two
principles, as opposed to monism,
the assumption of one. It may
be applied to man (anthropologi-
cal), to God (theological), to the
world and existence (cosmological,
metaphysical). Anthropological
dualism regards man's body and
soul as two distinct existences;
theological dualism assumes two
first principles, a good and a
bad, eternally in conflict; cosmo-
logical dualism lays down two
original substances or entities,
mind and matter, thinking sub-
stance and extended substance, of
which everything is composed.
In the ancient philosophies dual-
ism appeared as the opposition of
matter and form, later as a contest
between objectivity and subjec-
tivity, the last attempt to reconcile
them being that of neo-Platonism.
Descartes was the first of modern
philosophers to substitute for this
the dualism of mind and matter,
and from his time the question how
their relation to each other as
manifested in experience is to be
interpreted has engaged the atten-
tion of thinkers without any satis-
factory or generally accepted ex-
planation being reached. The
reaction against idealism, which
amounted to a denial of dualism,
has led to the reassertion of
dualism among some philosophical
writers,
Dual Monarchy. Name given
to the empire of Austria-Hungary
(q.v.), formed in 1867 by the union
of Austria and Hungary. For half
a century the two countries were
joined under the same ruler, em-
peror of Austria and king of Hun-
gary. As a result of the First Great
War they became separate in 1918.
Duars. Another spelling of the
name of a district in the Hima-
layas described under Dooars.
Dubarry. For the mistress of
Louis XV of France see Barry,
M. J. B., Cqmtesse du.
Dubawnf. River and lake oi
the N.W. Territories, Canada.
The river rises from Wholdaia